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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


The Thirteenth Session of this body was 
held at Waynesville, Ohio, during the late 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

The first meeting convened on Seventh-day 
evening, the 23d of Ninth month, in the men’s 
end of the house, which was well filled. 

Anna M. Starr was appointed Clerk. All 
the Yearly Meetings except Genesee were 
represented by delegates. 

Reports from all the Associations except 
Genessee were read, eliciting much valuable 
and interesting expression. The necessity of 
greater care in the selection of reading mat- 
ter for our children was forcibly presented. 
It was said the books generally found in our 
First-day school libraries are largely such as 
should not be put into the hands of the 
scholars. In many instances they are indif- 
ferent stories of unnaturally good children, 
who have died young, and the tendency of all 
such books is not towards healthy religious 
thought. Travels, studies in nature, judi- 
ciously selected biography and history were 
all spoken of as offering a wide field from 
which to glean the choicest literature. 

Children’s papers were mentioned as con- 
taining too much fiction. The Children’s 
Friend and Scattered Seeds were excepted, and 

\ a plea for a wider circulation of these valua- 
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ble publications was made. The feeling was 
expressed that we need a children’s weekly, 
but the greater cost of a weekly issue was 
said to stand in the way. If Friends had a 
fund upon which to draw our papers and 
other publications could be offered at as cheap 
a rate as those of other religious organiza- 
tions. The hope was expressed that in time, 
through the liberal gifts and bequests of some 
of those with means whose hearts are warm 
towards the little children, such a fund may 
be created ; but, until then, First-day school 
workers must make up as the need calls for. 
It was further urged that the expenses in- 
curred in the maintenance of our .Meeting is 
so much less than what is paid by other socj- 
eties that our First-day school literature 
ought not to be considered a tax upon even 
the weakest school. A Friend from farther 
west expressed that in their section they have 
very little to draw from. 


Another point presented was the writing 
up of some of the old biographies of the wor- 
thies of our Society in a bright attractive way 
for the children. It was urged that attention 
turned in this direction might add greatly to 
our store of Friendly literature. In reply, 
we were reminded that such an effort had 
been made, but thus far it was a failure. 
This matter of reading took so deep a hold of 
the Conference that it was evident an earn- 
estness was awakened that must lead to ac- 
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tion. It was urged why should we keep up 
our schools and not have them distinctively 
Friends’ schools. It is building up with one 
hand while we pull downwith the other. We 
want to keep our children with us, not be- 
cause we believe that WE are the only people 
who acknowledge the light of Christ in the 
soul; for while we were folding our hands 
and resting upon the labors of past genera- 
tions other denominations have taken up the 
same truths and testimonies, and are leaving 
us behind. But we do believe that our prin- 
ciples and profession call for a more direct 
and fuller dependence upon the manifestation 
of the Spirit to the soul for its guidance. 

The consideration of the “ Lesson Leaves” 
occupied one whole session. In the thoughts 
presented on this important subject it was 
said that Friends appear to be afraid to 
make our distinctive principles and testimo- 
nies the subject of direct teaching to our chil- 
dren, and they grow up with very vague and 
imperfect ideas of the truths that lie at the 
foundation of our profession. The Church 
that has stood for eighteen centuries and has 
wielded so great an influence has always 
cared for its children, and trained them to ob- 
serve its requirements. We must be instruct- 
ed by those around us if we too would keep 
alive and perpetuate the faith of our fathers. 
Our Lesson Leaves ought to be more on the 
plan of the International and Berean sys- 
tems—taking the plain and practical truths 
we hold as a basis, and adding such other 
matter as will illustrate or explain the cus- 
toms and religious rites of early times, and 
the social usages and home-life of the people 
whose Bible record holds so large a place in 
the Church, making our youth familiar with 
the best thought of those ancient writings 
along with the practical lessons of daily life. 
To do this there is need of more singleheart- 
edness in the prosecution of the work, more 
dedication and earnestness, and a steady hold- 
ing on through every discouragement. If 
this is done the cause will surely prosper and 
our Meetings receive the benefit that is so 
ardently desired. 

The expression was favorable to the Lesson 
Leaves and to their continuance in a little 
different form, with the addition of historical 
and other information as proposed. 

Four sessions were held,two of which were 
occupied with the reading of the four essays up- 
on questions assigned to New York, Baltimore, 
Ohio and Philadelphia Associations. The ex- 
pression called forth as the several essays 
were read was of deep and weighty interest. 
It was plainly evident that our Western 
Friends are very earnest on this subject of 
building up our Meetings through the reli- 
gious training of our children, and the utter- 
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ances of many a concerned father were wor- 
thy the best thought of the Society. No one 
could listen without a response welling up 
from the depths of feeling, and a firmer re- 
solve to help forward the good work in which 
we are engaged. 

The Conference closed under a sense of 
Divine favor, to meet again in 1884, at the 
time of Ohio Yearly Meeting, if so permitted. 

Ninth mo. 29th, 1882. L. J. BR. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


In many directions there are seen what ap- 
pear to be evidences of a revolution in the 
religious thought of the Christian church, 
though we cannot confine it to this alone 
when we remember the new light that shines 
upon India and upon her religious teachers. 
But the especial subject which claims our at- 
tention at this time is the controversy 
between some who are wise in theologic lore. 
It is interesting to note their consideration of 
recent scientific discoveries, and the possible 
effect they may have upon the faith in certain 
time-honored dogmas of the church. Theol- 
ogy has been the life-long study of many who 
have entered the discussion, and the force with 
which those who are disposed to hold to the 
old belief defend their position, shows that 
they realize they have no mean foe to combat. 

The following is from one who sees the way 
opening for an advance: “The one paramount 
doctrine of the New Testament is the inde- 
pendence and self-control of the individual. 
The spirit of Jesus and the impassioned plead- 
ings of Paul were for the independence of the 
individual. Not that society should not inte- 
grate and organize, but that the final outcome 
of government and society should be derived 
from the magnitude, the arithmetical value of 
the integers. It is in this direction—the sanc- 
tity of man as a child of God—that the great 
Apostle is most earnest and eloquent. Every 
man shall give account of himself to God ; nei- 
ther church nor priest can answer for him. 
Thereforeclear his path; lay no hand upon him; 
God is his master and judge. Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant? To his 
own master, not to thy creed, government, or 
command, he shall stand or fall.” 

These are bold words for an evangelical 
preacher to utter, but true as bold, and every 
one who helps to clear the path of traditional 
obstructions, helps forward the people toward 
godliness. 

Even skepticism, which is so unsatisfying 
because it pulls down without rebuilding, and 
empties without refilling, is an evidence of the 
growing spirit of the age, but it is like a rank, 
unhealthy vegetable growth, that needs to be 
lopped off because it cannot bear fruit. 
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The time has passed for mere dogmatic as- | iines of the Infinite, and have actually been 
sertion to command belief, or even respect,| made the test of fitness for His kingdom. 
and if we may judge by the sigas of wakened | ‘ Believe, and be saved,’ is their great per- 
intelligence future leaders in the religious |suasive: ‘Believe not, and be lost,’ is their 
world must come out of mysticism into the | leading argument.” o 8 ; ; . 
clear light of common sense, and, appealing| “ Why cannot we begin that new life now? 
to the right understanding of the people, show | Only one thing is wanted: that we shall let 
them that the word of the Lord is in their | the Father speak within us all, that we shall 
hearts. True religion can never be moved by | cease to force ourselves to believe what our 
any arguments that science may advance; | baffled and hard pressed brothers said centu- 
there is in reality no conflict between science | ries ago, that we should do as Jesus did,— 
and religion; but between theology and sci- | listen for the voice within. Yes: it is the 
ence there is, and must be, an irrepressible | dead hand of the past, and not the living spirit 
conflict, until all the dogmas which are at|of the present, that builds these barriers 
variance with natural laws are given up.| between the hearts of those who might be 
There is no conflict between the laws of nature | comrades and brothers. And we speak of 
and the faith of Jesus when we realize it in | these things now, not as antagonists, but be- 
its simplicity, freed from the mystery whith | cause we want to be comrades and brothers. 
the people of his day considered indispensable | We speak of them, too, because the hour is 
to religion. Those who fear any change in| propitious, and because the signs of better 
belief perhaps do not remember what a great | things are all around us. Thousands upon 
innovation the teachings of Jesus were. He| thousands of good and gracious men and 
preached the word that was revealed to Him | women in all the churches are better than 
in the face of the bitterest opposition, but it | their éreeds; are, in spirit, with us, in spite of 
was truth and the time was ripe for its utter- | their creeds; are quietly waiting to see the old 
ance, and its blessed results we all know. creeds float‘ away on the rising, freshening 

W.H. | tide.” ‘ So oi ‘ ° em 

“It is in our search for the ideal unity that 
we come face to face with that which touches 
the very highest point of religious idealism in 
our day,—the universality of the true priest- 
hood, not of a sacerdotal order, but of man,— 
a priesthood whose temple floor is the whole 
earth, whose altar is for living and not for 
dying sacrifices, whose incense is the offering 
of just and gracious deeds,—a priesthood that 
has for its ritual the daily intercourse of 
humanity,—a priesthood that knows no con- 
secration but such as is brought by a conse- 
crating affection, which binds together in one 
holy communion service of loyalty to God the 
little maiden, dutifully desiring to learn her 
letters, and the great statesman, longing for 
the inspiration that shall lead him wisely 
through the social jungles of his time. Not 
yet achieved is this, not yet even consciously 
approached by the majority, but ever possible, 
ever before us, as the dream of the best and 
really greatest of mankind. 

“The workers for religious unity, then, have 
to win not only the Church, but the world. 
They have to convert not only synods and 
assemblies, conferences and churches, but 
cabinets and parliaments, federations and 
councils. They have to lead to the feet of the 
great unitér, clothed and in their right minds, 
not only bishops and priests, theologians and 
preachers, but kings and presidents, statesmen 
and soldiers, princes and laborers, politicians 
and schoolmasters, merchants and editors, that 
all may conspire to keep ‘ the green pastures’ 
unsullied and ‘the still waters’ calm, for the 























THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 


Ata conference of his own relgious body 
John Page Hopps, of England, recently gave 
utterance to his convictions in regard to the 
ideal of the blessed Jesus as to religious unity. 
He finds it in such livingly characteristic say- 
ings as these: “ Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy;” “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God ;” 
“« Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
be called the children of God ;” “ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” Since He made 
“love” the test of true discipleship, we may 
justly infer that His ideal of religious unity 
was upon the basis of mercifulness, purity of 
heart, the promotion of peace, and mutual 
love. These are the true grounds of Christian 
communion, according to the “standards” of 
the ever blessed Teacher, who showed the way 
of life to mankind 1800 years ago. 

J. P. H. asks us to consider what might 
have been the history of our eighteen Christian 
centuries, if this pure and simple formula had 
been accepted by mankind as all-sufficient, 
and professed Christians had forborne the at- 
tempt to bind the intellect and conscience by 
the hard creeds of man’s construction, and 
adds: “ What strange infatuation is it that 
has led men to imagine that the favors of the 
Almighty are distributed with reference to the 
opinions held by such poor, frail creatures as 
we are! And yet these opinions, embodied in 
creeds, have been set up as the measuring 
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one flock scattered over the continents and 
islands of the world. This is the ideal work, 
and he who has this ideal nearest to his own 
heart must be nearest to the heart of Jesus.” 





From the Baltimore American. 
HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 


Those who regard the Bible as “a book” 
will never understand it. It is not a book, 
but alibrary. It has many authors,who lived 
hundreds of years apart, and the whole period 
from Genesis to Revelation covers many hun- 
dreds of years. The volume contains the 
most exquisite teachings of purity and holi- 
ness, and it also contains the history of a race, 
its develupment in religion, laws, philosophy, 
poetry, morality, ceremonial, society, sects, 
agriculture, trade, arts, and politics. Much of 
its history is a catalogue of crimes, of beastly 
idolatries and sensualities; it contains the 
highest morality and humanity, but also obso- 
lete laws, absurd theories as to geography and 
astronomy, false philosophies, dreary skepti- 
cisms—mapy things that we are not expected 
to imitate oradmire. For example, the crime 
committed by David—* the man after God’s 
own heart ”—against Uriah, is a part of the 
Bible, but not a part that is intended for our 
guidance or imitation. Thus it may be pos- 
sible to say that the Bible contains a revela- 
tion, but not that the Bible is a revelation. 
To find the pearl of great price one must 
“search the Scriptures,” not swallow them 
whole. There is no more important thing to 
man than to find the vital and perfect part of 
Revelation, and separate it from the dross of 
idolatries, crimes and follies that are mingled 
with it. He that runs may read; but he must 
read with his eyes open, reverently, but fear- 
lessly. To refuse to use the God-given intel- 
lect, and indolently or slavishly accept in 
bulk the teachings of another is to do what 
the parable of the talents forbids. 

One of the most fertile sources of error and 
confusion in reading the Bible is to substitute 
the modern conception of God in the passages 
which require the ancient conception. ‘lhe 
teachings of Christ, the enlarged ideas of civ- 
ilization and humanity and the discoveries of 
science have enormously heightened our con- 
ception of God. But the ignorant and primi- 
tive pastoral people described in Genesis con- 
ceived God as they did Baal—a strong, vin- 
dictive, jealous “man of war,” to be propitia- 
ted by the blood of bullocks and the “sweet 
savor” of roasting flesh—a God who made a 
“covenant” or contract with Israel,who walked 
in the garden in the cool of the day, who com- 
manded massacres of prisoners, and permitted 
slavery and polygamy to go unrebuked. In 
reading Genesis and Exodus this idea of God 
must be kept in view. To import into the 


Pentateuch our modern ideas of God turns it 
into nonsense and confusion. So also in read- 
ing the prophets. Each must be taken in 
connection with the social and political, as 
well as the religious, development of the time 
in which he lived. Each must be read in the 
light of the work that was before him to do, 
and by his own conception of God. Their 
differences of character, intellect, and situation 
must be considered; and, above all, it must 
be kept in mind who they were delivering 
their messages to, and why. To fail to do 
‘this leaves the prophecies mere rhapsodies 
of words. 

So in reading the Gospels, that which is 
beyond all other things precious—the words 
and example of Jesus—should be the first 
study. So divine and holy are the teachings 
of Christ that all preceding Judaism seemed 
only a preparation for the Sermon on the 
Mount, and all subsequent Christianity an 
effort, full of failures, to reduce it to practice. 
Both prophecies and epistles are of secondary 
importance. The Sermon on the Mount re- 
guired no prophecy to stamp it with divine 
energy ; it needs not the commentaries of the 
epistles to explain it. In naked majesty let 
it stand alone. 

And yet the most fruitful sources of error 
are reading Jesus in the light of prophecy and 
of the e; istles— particularly those of St. Paul. 
That is the way to misunderstand Bim. Even 
the most spiritual of the prophets never rose 
to His conception of God: the wisest of the 
Apostles never understood Him. How con- 
stantly He was obliged to explain to them the 
spiritual meaning of the simplest parables ; 
how often did He rebuke folly and contention 
among them; how dull-witted and slow to 
understand Him they were; how unable to 
appreciate His mission or His character! 
Who does not feel indignant at them when he 
reads how they slept on the last, sad night in 
the garden, and when He came to them and 
gently rebuked them: “ Could ye not watch 
with me one hour?” And again, when He left 
them to pray, while the sweat of His agony 
fell like blood-drops, He returned and found 
them sleeping again. It is through these men 
—men who denied Him at the trial, and fled 
from Him at the crucifixion—that we learn 
what we know of the character of Jesus. 
Ought we not to be upon our guard? If they 
could not understand Him while He was near 
to guide them, might they not go astray when 
He was gone? Did St. Paul, who knew Jesus 
only by hearsay, understand Him when He 
wrote, “Alexander the coppersmith hath done 
'me much evil: the Lord reward him accord- 
ing to his works”? If Christ taught anything 
plainly and unmistakably it was to forgive 
| our enemies, and pray for them who spitefully 
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treat us; yet St. Paul invoked Divine ven-| pose aud strength of personal purity and for 


geance upon one whom he supposed had done 
him a personal wrong. 

From Christ Himself we learn purity, 
humility, and holiness—conduct; from the 
epistles we learn doctrine. There can be but 
little doubt as to the meaning of the Sermon 
on the Mount. It all relates to conduct, to 
duty, to love of God and man. It is not 
until it is beclouded with the metaphysics of 
the epistles or twisted into a fulfilment of some 
sort of prophecy that it ever becomes obscure. 
The supremely precious thing is the teaching 
of Jesus. Whatsoever in the least clouds or 
conflicts with this is as dust in the balance. 
His very words are needed—all the rest is 


. but the casket that holds the jewel. There is 


a large sense in which the whole of the Old 
Testament is a prophecy of His coming, for it 
was a preparation for Him. He could not 
have fulfilled His mission if He had appeared 
before the mind of Israel was ripe fur Him. 
Had He come in Elijah’s time He would have 
found no soil in which to grow.; He would 
have perished at the hands of that people that 
killed the prophets, and stoned them who 
were sent unto it. Amos, Isaiah, Hosea, 
Zachariah and John the Baptist had prepared 
the way for Him. There had been a rising 
Spirituality, a demand for righteousness in- 
stead of sacrifice, a struggling, glimmering 
hope in the immortality of the soul—the time 
was ripe for Him, and He came. In reading 
the epistles their value should be found, not 
as embodying the teachings of Jesus, but as 
embodying what the early churches supposed 
those teachings to be. How full those 
churches were of errors the epistles them- 
selves show ; but they also show not only that 
the recipients of the epistles were in error, 
but sometimes the writers of them also, as in 
the case of St. Paul and Alexander the cop- 
persmith, before mentioned. 

Is not this way of looking at the Bible 
more truly reverential than the blind bibli- 
olatry that worships the leather and paper of 
the sacred volume? The Bible is the greatest 
of all the treasures that the past has given to 
the present. He who reads the Old Testa- 
ment to find therein a grand evolution of 
spiritual and moral truth, culminating in 
Christ, will not be disappointed. He who 
strives to find types and allegories and ful- 
filments of predictions will find only endless 
contradictions and sickening disappointments. 
The Fourth Gospel, which was written in the 
middle of the second century after Christ, is 
precious as a record of Christian thought of 
that epéch. But in the words of Christ, as 
told in the earlier gospels, and there alone, 
are the highest ideals of holiness, He who 
seeks for clear insight as to duty, for the re- 





divine perfection, may seek it there. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TEMPERANCE WORK IN WESTERN QUARTERLY 
MEETING, PA. 


Conferences are still being held monthly 
at the different meeting-houses, under the 
care of the Temperance Committee belonging 
to Western Quarter. The last one at Ken- 
nett, in the Ninth month, was unusually in- 
teresting, and we think we see a growing de- 
sire manifested to know aud to act in whatever 
way will most speedily bring us into the light 
of Prohibition. 

The victories in Kansas and lowa afford 
sufficient encouragement for enthusiastic work 
among us, and we almost think we see the 
dawn. 

Active among us are those who have been 
in the field of temperance reform for the last 
half century, and indeed some work done in 
1818 has been rehearsed in our hearing by 
those engaged in it, and they think we have 
been skirmishing long enough, and that now 
is a time when we should ask ourselves What 
can we do that is practical ? 

A combination of monied interests and 
power are arrayed against us; the interest of 
the dealers in the traffic, the interest of the 
legal profession—since such a large propor- 
tion of their cases have liquor for their origin 
—and the interest of the government, receiv- 
ing, as it does, such an immense revenue from 
its sale. 

A few interesting statistics from the report 
of Collector of Revenue for Philadelphia, 
Bucks, Montgomery, Deiaware and Chester 
counties were given at our last meeting, show- 
ing that 982,320 barrels of malt liquors, and 
259,498 barrels of distilled liquors were sold 
in these counties in the last fiscal year, making 
an- average for each man, woman and child 
of 445 glasses of beer and about one quart of 
whiskey. This, in that small area, paying to 
the government $1-per barrel tax would yield 
a revenue of $1,241,818. 

With the appetite that calls for all this, 
and the monied interest combined, to combat, 
we realize the necessity of all advocates of 
prohibition being wide awake to use their 
utmost influence for it; and since there is a 
prohibition movement in the State, reach- 
ing into every county with its organization, 
to work for a constitutional amendment, the 
sentiment is here sustained that we cannot do 
more effective work at present than to indi- 
vidually co-operate with that organized effort; 
that in circulating petitions to present to the 
Legislature, every nook shall be reached and 
every name possible obtained. 

In the meantime it is urged that we be 
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active in creating a public sentiment, that 

should our legislators send the issue to the 

“naa vote it will be sustained as it has 
een in Kansas and Iowa. 

An interesting essay was read by Patience 
Michener, and before closing we were feel- 
ingly and earnestly encouraged to perform 
faithfully our individual duty as it comes in 
the way and thus the whole duty will be per- 
formed. 

Adjourned to meet at Marlborough on 
First-day, the 15th of Tenth month, at 2 
o’clock P. M., when all interested are invited. 

ELLwoop MICHENER, Clerks 
Ema M. Preston, ; eae 





THE TOBACCO TYRANNY. 


Freedom is very dear to “ Britons,” who 
not only boast that they “never will be 
slaves,” but also that 
‘Slaves cannot breathe in England: if their 

lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free.”’ 
But this free air is something different from 
smoke. For every man to do as he likes is 
not freedom nor anything else, for it is an 
impossibility. Lawlessness and anarchy are 
not freedom ; and for the strong to oppress 
the weak is tyranny. Freedom co-exists with 
the observance of laws, written or unwritten, 
which do wrong to none, and which promote 
“the greatest good of the greatest number.” 
If any one compels another to do that which 
he is not lawfully bound to do, he so far robs 
him of his freedom. When in the old drink- 
ing days ashost would lock the door and tell 
his guests that no one should leave the room 
till all his wine was drunk, that was a tyran- 
-nieal as well as a disgusting usage. hen 
bullying workmen have forced their comrades 
to drink, that was tyrannical. Is it a less 
tyranny when we are compelled to smoke? 

he temperance movement has secured lib- 
erty for those who have moral courage to 
assert it when they do not choose to drink 
intoxicants. If an abstainer is in a room 
with drinkers he may disapprove of what 
they are doing, and if they drink to excess 
he may be in danger from them ; but what is 
in their cups does not go down his throat. 
If he is in the company of tobacco chewers 
their spitting habits may disgust him, and 
perhaps imperil his clothes; but he is not 
forced to chew. But if he is among smokers 
he is compelled to be smoked, if not to 
smoke; and even when pipes and cigars have 
gone out of sight they may not be out of 
smell. The nuisance which smokers cause 
does not pass away with them. Railway car- 
riages, in which they had no right, retain the 
stale smell which they have left. If an ill- 
mannered passenger puts his dirty feet on a 


cushion the dirt may rub off when it is dry > 
but who can brush out the ill odor of to- 
bacco? It clings to cloth, as those know who. 
employ a smoking tailor or whose clothes are 
narcotized by smoking companions. 

Now, if the qualities of tobacco were inno- 
cent, it might be questioned how far the dis- 
like of those who think it disagreeable ought 
to be regarded. We must not forbid the doc- 
tors to prescribe asafcetida because of its nau- 
seous smell; gourmands would not like to be 
deprived of their “high” game and mouldy 
cheese; nor would the lovers of onions con- 
sent that their ill odor should condemn them. 
It is not wise to be too squeamish. Ifa little 
sickness or faintness was an insuperable evil, 
we should never cross the sea or get seamen 
for our ships, nor would medical students 
pass the dissecting room. But if you have 
gone with me thus far you will agree that 
those who object to get accustomed to tobacco. 
fumes have the right on their side; since 
smoking is not such a beneficial custom that 
those who dislike it are bound to become par- 
ties to it. When a well-bred gentleman 
smokes he aims to do it where it will not 
cause annoyance (though this will not be al- 
ways as easy as he hopes), and is careful not: 
to sacrifice the health and comfort of others 
to his own pleasure. No doubt there are 
gentlemen of high breeding who are not thus 
particular. It is said that good breeding con- 
siders what is due to others, high breeding 
what is due to one’s self. Each has its ‘uses ; 
both should be combined ; for high breeding, 
when it is not good, is apt, like “high” game, 
to be offensive; and the high-bred nobleman 
who is the slave of tobacco is, in that respect, 
not above the smoker. who blacks his boots. 
0 Sometimes one is half tempted to 
accustom one’s self to smoke, so as to get in- 
different to it; but it is not wise to be indif- 
ferent to an evil; and if the non-smoker suf- 
fers from nausea at the habits of others he at 
all events retains his power of enjoying fresh 
and pure air. Ifa smoker could only appre- 
ciate the injury to the health and comfort of 
others which his habit causes he would ask 
himself whether he has any more right to foul 
or poison the air they must breathe than to. 
foul or poison the water they must drink. 
We are in this town taxing ourselves heavily 
for drainage, to remove as far as possible ill 
odors and bad gases from our houses and 
streets; yet hundreds are taxing themselves 
still more heavily to supply our streets and 
houses with nicotine and carbonic acid.— 
From a lecture delivered in Bridport, England, 
October, 1881, by R. Lant Carpenter. 





THEOLOGY is man’s thought about God * 
religion is his relation to God. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDLY PAPERS, NO. 5. 


An interesting series of Temperance Con- 
ferences has been commenced in Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting. ; 

At a meeting of the New York Yearly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee, held at 
Purchase at the time of the Summer Quarter, 
in Eighth month last, an address was directed 
to each of our Quarterly Meetings, recom- 
mending the holding of Temperance Confer. 
ences at the different meeting-houses in each 
Quarter. 

The address was read in the Quarterly 
Meeting and its recommendations approved, 
and it was referred to the Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee on the subject of Temperance, tu 
make suitable arrangements for carrying it 
into effect. 

In furtherence of this object the committee 
appointed three Conferences, to be held on 
First-day afternoons at 3 o’clock. One on the 
3d of Ninth month, at Purchase, the 2d of 
Tenth month, at Chappaqua, and the 5th of 
Eleventh month at Amawalk. 

The subject chosen for consideration at the 
first meeting was “The Relation of Cider to 
Intemperance.” 

The meeting first listened to an able and 
interesting address from our friend Charles 
Swain, of Brooklyn, whose labors for nearly 
half a century in the society for the reforma- 
tion of seamen have been signally blessed. 

Afterward a discussion of the subject was 
participated in by the members generally, and 
it was considered by all a very interesting and 
lively meeting. 

The various phases of the cider question 
were discussed, and the general sentiment 
——— that cider should not be used as a 

everage, and only in its manufacture into 
vinegar could a consistent Temperance Friend 
contribute, by the use or sale of his apples for 
that purpose. 

The subject chosen for the next Conference 
was, “ How can we prevent our brothers and 
sisters from taking the first step towards be- 
coming enslaved by the use of intoxicants ?” 
and a committee was appointed to present 
essays on the subject. 

A large company gathered at Chappaqua 
Meeting-house at the time appointed for the 
second Conference. Charles Swain, of Brook- 
lyn, and Edwin Coates, of Philadelphia, were 
in attendance, besides many other interested 


Friends not of our particular meeting. After 


listening to a valuable address from Charles 
Swain the subject assigned to this meeting was 
presented, and three essays which had been 


prepared were read by the secretary, and 


elicited many expressions of a 
The question was opened by 




















dwin Coates, 
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and a general discussion ensued. A pleasant 
feature of both meetings was the presence and 
active co-operation of interested members of 
the other branch of Friends, who had accepted 
our invitation to meet with us. 


The question chosen for our next meeting 


was, “ What are the Duties of a Good Citizen 
in Relation to the Present Condition of our 
Country, with Regard to the Subject of Tem- 
perance ?” 
committee was appointed, and the Conference 
adjourned to meet at Amawalk, on the 5th of 
Eleventh month, at 3 P. M. 


To prepare essays on which a 


It seems evident that Conferences of this 


kind cannot help doing much good in the way 
of public enlightenment, and the formation of 
a proper public opinion on this important 
question. The advance made by Friends them- 
selves (whom we have been accustomed to 
pride ourselves on as having been in the past 
in the front ranks of the reform) was ably 
pictured to us by a Friend present, who in- 
formed us that the cellars of Friends’ Meeting- 
houses and some of the churches in Phila- 
delphia had at one time been rented to brew- 
ers for storage purposes. 
opinion among Friends has long since out- 
grown this branch of the subject. May we 
not hope that the enlightenment received by 
still further discussion will enable us. ere long, 
to advance the line of our position still further 
with reference to the use of all intoxicants. 


We know that 


R. 8. Havianp. 
Chappaqua, Tenth month 3d, 1882? 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


EsTEEMED FRIENDs: To Friends in the 








city the article appended might seem wholly 
out of place in a Friends’ paper, but to those 
in the country who have attended an “ Exhi- 


bition ” of the Burlington County Agricultu- 
ral Society, held at Mount Holly, it will not, 
I think, seem uncalled for. 

Many Friends, as well as the more thought- 
ful part of the community generally, have 
long been pained by the fact that horse-racing 
is the most prominent feature of that exhibi- 
tion, which is continued for several days, 
attended by many thousands and accompanied 
by the degrading influences usually attend- 
ant on such scenes. = 

Tenth month, 1882. 


An Extract from the Journal of Elias Hicks, 


“The six following days I was occupied at 
and about home, with a grieved mind most of 
the time, on account of the conduct of some 
of my neighbors, particularly one of my ten- 
ants, and one other, who spent the week prin- 
cipally attending horse races, a most perni- 
cious practice, leading to more evil than 
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almost any other wicked custom that the!times to be dissatisfied with what may be 


loose and the vain are so foolishly addicted 
to; for it is not only spending our precious 
time in a vain and wanton manner, but like- 
wise manifests great ingratitude to the Author 
of all our blessings, if not a total disbelief in 
Him; for how can it be supposed that a 
rational mind, that has a real belief in God 
could have hardiness enough to drive a horse 
in a race to gratify a number of idle and vain 
spectators; and if for a bribe or a wager, it 
adds greatly to the sin, as it is then accom- 
panied with covetousness and dishonesty. 
When we consider that the horse is one of 
the great temporal blessings conferred on man 
by a gracious and beneficent Providence, to 
abuse him without cause, by driving him ina 
race, is both cruel and wicked; for his lite, 
and the life of his rider, are both at stake, as 
it sometimes happens that both are killed. 
And not one single real good ever has arisen, 
or ever can be looked for from it, for the truth 
of which I dare appeal to any rational man 
who was ever in the practice, that it has never 
produced one hour of real peace to the mind.” 


~ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 








PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 14th, 1882. 





Lectures oN Naturat Scrence.—We 
learn with pleasure that our friend Graceanna 
Lewis, so well known in this city as an au- 
thority as well asan accomplished teacher of 
Natural History, has had granted her by the 
Academy of Natural Sciences,of Philadelphia, 
the free use of their ample hall for the deliv- 
ery of a full course of lectures on the topics 
to which she has devoted so many studious 
years. 

These lectures on Natural History com- 
mence Tenth month 16th, 4 to 5 P. M., contin- 
uing at the same hour on Second, Fourth and 
Sixth-days during the winter. They are de- 
signed to be helpful to instructors, and will 
aim to lead the student into the higher walks 
of the study of nature. We cannot doubt their 
value, and hope teachers who wish to enlarge 
their knowledge in this rich and boundless 
field will avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity. 

For tickets application should be made to 
the Secretary of the Academy, E. J. Noland, 
M. D. 





Bustness Poxrrics.—We note, not without 
deep satisfaction, a growing tendency of the 


called the results of business politics. It is 
an assured fact that a large part of the people 
of our country are sound in motive and patri- 
otic in sentiment; but certain individuals, 
whose aim is not the public good, as the 
spoils of office, have made a study of the sub- 
ject of political management, and have insti- 
tuted a system of business politics which is 
but a traffic in votes and office. This involves 
mechanical and corrupt methods, which only 
the lower order of citizens, as to their moral 
and spiritual status, will be willing to employ. 
Conscientious persons must consider their 
actions in view of the dangers of the hour, 
and ask themselves what is their duty to 
themselves and to those who are to succeed 
them in the high duties of citizenship. If 
there should be frank union of all honorable 
and truth-loving voters in the support of fair 
and just proceedings and in the uplifting of 
the hands of upright officials, there need be 
no fear for the Republic. But strict party 
spirit, which does not take into due account 
the value of moral rectitude, is ever to be 
dreaded. 

We doubt if any good citizen has a right 
to feel himself excused from the conscientious 
discharge of civic duties; for if the honor- 
able withdraw themselves from proper per- 
formance of these duties the base must rule. 
And as of old, “when the righteous are in 
authority the people rejoice, but when the 
wicked beareth rule the people mourn.” 


—- -——3 8 


RapicaL Rerorm.—We are in hearty 
sympathy, at all times, with efforts toward 
defending virtue and correcting vice by the 
enactment of wholesome laws, for it has been 
abundantly demonstrated, in all ages, that 
righteous human law, in accordance with the 
known and acknowledged laws of God, is for 
the advancement of man’s highest good. 
The civil magistrate bears not the sword in 
vain. 

But in a republic no advanced legislation 
can be obtained until the public mind is con- 
vinced of its propriety or necessity. The 
majority must govern, even if the majority 
fall far short of perceiving what is wisest, or 
what to specially enlightened minds is en- 
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tirely clear. It is often said of those who 
have labored zealously for advancement along 
the lines of light and have failed to awaken 
any responsive echo in the hearts of the body 
of their contemporaries, that they are ahead 
of the times—have lived too soon; that they 
are only doctrinaires, that they are entirely 
unpractical, and had better come down to the 
general level and join hands in the common 
life of the age. Yet who shall estimate the 
value of the work of such as these, who from 
moral or intellectual heights get a view of 
the divine possibilities for man and call their 
brethren upward and onward toward that re- 
gion of wisdom and righteousness of which 
the inspired prophets have ever spoken. No 
good word, it has been solemnly declared, is 
ever spoken in vain. Mankind may seem to 
reject the eternal truth, but there is that in 
the human heart that ever bears witness to 
the Divine Word, and when it goes forth it 
in time accomplishes its mission. 


Many there are who mourn over the terri- 
ble contradictions in professing Christendom, 
and especially over the thousand inconsist- 
encies in this republic, where we cannot plead 
that the will of the people is repressed by ar- 
bitrary authority. Why should states or 
cities cling to known and amply demonstrated 
evils when it is so easy to amend them? The 
answer is evident. The hearts of the people 
must be won, and to this end the prophets 
and apostles of our times (for our day is as 
rich as any previous epoch in prophets and 
apostles) labor in the ability which the Di- 
vine Spirit gives. The logic of events is with 
them, the discipline of the woe and suffering 
which forever accompanies sin is with them, 
and the faithful spirit which pleads eternally 
with the erring is with them. There is no 
ultimate failure possible to the hosts of the 
righteous reformers. Their triumph is cer- 
tain as the coming of the spring time, the 
rising of the sun, or the ebbing and flowing 
of the ocean tides, for it is the work of the 
Divine Spirit. Delayed, rejected for a sea- 
son, that which has the endorsement of the 
Everlasting Yea must ultimately win all 
hearts, and then all things are possible to 
those who believe. 


The germ of the true fuith is in every 





heart, and every holy example, every dedica- 
ted life, promotes the development of this 
sacred germ in others. 
true radical reform, and is none the less real 
because it is for a season unseen by mortal 
eye. 
er, “shall T liken the Kingdom of God? It 
is like a little leaven which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened.” 
leaven’is working in our country and times. 


This growth is the 


““Whereunto,” said the blessed Teach- 


And we know this 





THE following subscriptions have been re- 


ceived since last report for the erection of 
Fair Hill Meeting-house : 


We RG, FPO Oiscecescscsccsscccscrccecceses $ 15 00 
A PIE yiserececsanenserencsvonense erosmitinnen 20 00 
TI RR sraceseecens oCocenidabnstcensveecousoeia 100 00 
OTN TR, EMG acessesccsscescicioncsese sovove 25 00 
Charles M. Taylor........00--sccccrcsseseccsssees 50 00 
NII idee s cere vesiannsnbataconmiancosteorens 25 00 
le Wi Bibsenveene cercensernessciens neem conmannnantie 10 00 
ON TINGE sac nccccccnececsonscsececesenseocsses 100 00 
Mary Baco0d-.ccoress, cocversccccsesccccccccoscoccee 100 00 
Mary TupmMan.......cccccorccccccccressecccecccees 5 00 
PhieNe BAC... cccecccsoscocecevsenseccesenes 10 00 
Georwe WAtBON.....ccrrvcsscccccscccccccsscsseoese 100 00 
Edward B. Edwards.........0....ccccesseeees 200 00 


NN CR a cnisiccsccvesditnonsncexisuiioaces 


Allan Shoemaker 





NE WE. BB ii dcncccsccnccsivcesccesiccosccsss 


Howard W. Middleton. ...........ccccees seseee 50 00 
I I canescens cacnia+seesancsaceencee 5 00 
NIN Be, BNO Svcvecedsogusnvassacescosassueu 25 00 
Lindley Simyth.........ccccccccceseeeeseeeceeeeees 100 00 
Wale etanh ©. Ce scccccecccsesecosesessnnesosenyy 100 00 


Spencer Roserts, Treasurer. 
421 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 





FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS, MOUNT PLEASANT, 8. C. 
SHALL THE SCHOOLS BE ABANDONED? 


We again appeal to Friends for funds to 
continue the only school now left of those 
under our care. 

We have a flourishing school of 150 pupils, 
a good school-house furnished, and need only 
funds to pay the teachers. 

So much has already appeared in the col- 
umns of this paper that comment is unneces- 
sary. 

The only question now to be determined is, 
whether the small amount required for its 
continuance shall be contributed by Friends, 
or whether all the advantages it affords shall 
be lost for lack of encouragement and sup- 
port. Henry M. Larne, Treas., 
‘No. 30 N. Third st., Philadelphia. 





“ BEAUTIFUL is the light of Christian faith 
and hope, when the evening of a lovely and 
useful life blends itself with the dawning of 
the life everlasting.” 
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DIED. 


MERRITT.—On Seventh month 25th, 1882, 
at his son-in-law’s, Wm. Mechem, Edgewood, 
Harford county, Md., Abram Merritt, aged 
nearly 92 years. 

He was a member of Little Falls Monthly 
Meeting for nearly 40 years. His remains 
were interred at Little Falls, on which occa- 
sion a meeting was held, and testimonies were 
borne to his being gathered as a shock of corn 
fully ripe for the heavenly garner. 


SERRILL.—On Tenth month 3d, 1882, at 
Darby, Pa., J. Henry, youngest son of Wil- 
liam D. H. and Fannie P. Serrill, in his 14th 
year. 


SPENCER.—On the morning of Ninth mo. 
27th, 1882, Lydia Ann, wife of Joseph M. 
Spencer, in her 63d year; a member of West 
em Monthly Meeting, Clearfield county, 

a. 


STRATTAN.—On Ninth month 25th, 1882, 

at Altoona, Pa., Enoch Strattan, in the 82d 
ear of his age; a member of New York 
onthly Meeting. 


THOMAS.—On Ninth month 4th, 1882, at 
his residence, Ashton, Montgomery county, 
Md., Edward Thomas, Sr., in the 72d year of 
his age; a member and elder of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting. 

He leaves behind a large number of rela- 
tives and friends, who mourn their loss; and 
some among the colored class,.:who had served 
many years in his employ, offered a fitting 
tribute to his kind and Christian character. P. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Notes on Worms.—At a late meeting of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences the president, 
Dr. Joseph Leidy, exhibited a collection of 
tobacco worms, the larvee of Sphinx carolina, 
which he had obtained from a tobacco field 
near Columbus, N. J., where they were very 
abundant, and had proved a great pest in the 
cultivation of tobacco. The worms collected, 
which were supposed to belong to the same 
species, presented a number of well marked 
varieties, ranging from a light pea green or 
yellowish green to a chocolate brown, with 
corresponding variations in the markings. 
The most common variety was that which was 
least distinguishable in color from the tobacco 
leaf on which the insect rested, so that it was 
especially favored in its preservation. Dr. 
Leidy further remarked that the past season 
had appeared to be unusually favorable to 
many of the lepidoptera. Our shade trees 
had been greatly damaged by the hairy cat- 
erpillars of the Orgyia. Many of the poplars 
had suffered from the attacks of Clostera in- 
clusa, and he had observed an abundance of 
the alianthus silk worm, Attacus cynthia, upon 
the alianthus trees. The latter was intro- 


charge of Dr. Stewardson’s collection of silk- 
worms soon after the appearance of the second 
crop, and had for some time supplied them 
with alianthus leaves in his office. His time 
being afterwards devoted to other matters, ke 
had placed the worms in his possession, which 
then numbered several hundred, on an alian- 
thus tree growing in the yard of the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. Hare, in the rear of 
the medical department of the old University 
on Ninth street, above Chestnut. Here the 
conditions for the preservation of the insects 
seem to have been favorable, as, although 
they received no further attention, they mul- 
tiplied to such an extent as to have been since 
recognized by entomologists as one of our 
naturalized species. There is no reason to 
doubt that the cynthia moth as it is found in 
this section of the country has descended 
from the colony placed in 1863 on the tree 
referred to. 

Graceanna Lewis made an interesting com- 
munication on the underlying principles of 
classification, in the course of which she dwelt 
on the relationships of the extinct and living 
groups of animals, her remarks being illus- 
trated by elaborate charts. 

Among the objects added to the museum 
were three beautiful pieces of silver filagree 
work, made by the Indians of Huamanza, 
Peru. The objects consist of a turkey-cock, a 
llama and a deer, and are composed of per- 
fectly pure silver. They were obtained by 
Commodore Hull, in 1826, and were be- 
queathed to the Academy by his widow, Ann 
M. H. Hull, who died in Newburgh, N. Y.,e 
in 1874. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ACROSS THE ALLEGHANIES. 


It is not very satisfactory to the traveler 
just starting upon a long journey to wait after 
the time for departure has arrived one hour 
and then another for the train that is to 
convey him. He feels reassured, however, 
when it is announced that the delay was 
chargeable to the train preceeding his, yet it 
must be confessed that running off time has 
its dangers and uncertainties, taking no ac- 
count of the delays that must necessarily fol- 
low being behind schedule hours. 

All this was the experience of the little 
company which started from Philadelphia for 
Waynesville, Ohio, on the evening of the 21st 
of last month. The rain which caused one 
of the most disasterous floods that ever swept 
over our city was then falling, but our net- 
work of city railways and the broad shelter 
of the new station afforded every protection 


duced into this country in 1861, by the late | needed, and as all waitings have their end 


Dr. Thomas Stewardson. 
The secretary stated that he had taken 


ours was no exception. 
The narrow quarters of a “sleeper,” with the 
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weariness of the two hours waiting, brought 
the welcome oblivion of sleep from which we 
aroused to find our long line of cars behind 
two strong iron horses steadily climbing the 
Alleghanies. It was broad daylight when we 
rounded the “ Horse Shoe,” and we would have 
had a splendid view of that celebrated point on 
the Pennsylvania Central but for the heavy 
clouds that hung over the mountains. The 
railroad company is making very considerable 
improvements all along its line of travel 
and noticeably on this part of the road. It 
has always seemed to me that skill and tact 
might make the gorge, around which at so 
great a height the road winds, very attractive. 
Gazing into the far depth we saw that work 
was progressing in this direction, yet to what 
extent we have no means of knowing. As we 
passed the curve theclouds lifted, and the glory 
of the early morning sun flashed out over forest 
and sky and mountain in indescribable splen- 
dor ; it was an opportunity that does not often 
occur, but when once enjoyed it can never be 
forgotten. 

We were gratified to note, as we passed the 
great centres of industry along the route, that 
the fires were lighted and that busy labor was 
taking the place of idleness and the demoral- 
ization to which it leads. The smoky city 
gave no evidence of the strife between labor 
and capital that has cost so much to both. 
Changing trains was speedily accomplished 
and we steamed out of Pittsburg on a route 
new to us, which gave a fine view of the 
bridges that span the rivers at whose junction 
the city is built and of the rapidly growing 
towns on the opposite shores, 

We crossed the Ohio at Steubenville on the 
Ohio side. This place covers a large tract, 
the houses being embowered in trees and 
shrubbery, having gardens rich in floral beau- 
ty that adds greatly to the attractions of 
many homes otherwise very commonplace. 
The best part of Steubenville is not visible 
from the train, and one cannot judge of it by 
what is seen. 

It was dark when we reached Columbus, 
the capital of the State. Though we saw 
scarcely anything of the city we know that 
it is large and flourishing. It was laid out in 
1812, in the midst of what was then an un- 
broken wilderness. The country through 
which we have passed is rich and yields abun- 
dant harvests. It is dotted all over with 
thriving towns and villages. Orchards aud 
comfortable farm houses, having wide lawns 
adorned with flowers and shade trees diversify 
the picture, and school houses in every direct- 
ion give evidence of the educational advan- 
tages the great State of Ohio affords her chil- 
dren. As the conductor announced “Colum- 
bus, twenty minutes for dinner,” we remem- 





















bered that it had been twenty-four hours since 
we sat at a table and found out that we were 


quite ready to respond to the summons of a 
dusky waiter with bell in hand. 


The objective point of our travel was Cor- 


win, a station opposite Waynesville on the 
Little Miami River. 
ing our arrival for three tedious hours, and 
it was a relief to them as well as to ourselves 


Friends had been wait- 


when the train halted and we were set down 


in the crisp air of a clear moonlit night. 
Four miles further, behind a pair of fleet- 
footed horses, ourselves well enveloped in 
warm wraps, and the western limit of our 
journey was reached. 


Yearly Meeting at Waynesville, as at every 


other place where it is held, tests to the ex- 
treme limit the capacity of -Friends’ houses. 
It would amaze us if we were not so used to 
it, to look along the breakfast table of a well- 
to-do family and see how many can be comfort 
ably lodged and cared for on such occasions. 


As the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer 


have already had the proceedings of the late 
Yearly Meeting reported in that paper it is 
scarcely necessary to refer to it further than 
to add that it was a season of much pleasant. 
and profitable social and religious comming- 
ling. Many of the friends in the vicinity are 
farmers and there was no lack of any thing 
in the way of hospitable entertainment, in 


either town or country. 
It will be of interest to give some account 


of the first settlement of Friends in these 


arts as I found it in an old record of Miami 

onthly Meeting. In the latter part of Elev- 
enth month, 1799, three families, members of 
Bush River Monthly Meeting, South Caro- 
lina, emigrated to Ohio and settled near the 
present site of Waynesville. In Fourth 
month, 1800, David Faulkner and David 
Painter arrived from Hopewell,Va., and later 
in the year three more families arrived. They 
were followed by others in the succeeding 
year, when the number had increased to 
12 families, represented by 24 fathers and 
mothers and 57 children, all living within 
one mile of the place. A Meeting was estab- 
lished at the house of Rowland Richards in 
1801, and was kept up during the summer. 
In the following winter a request was for- 
warded to Westland Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
for its establishment as a First-day and mid- 
week Meeting. 

This led to the appointment of a committee 
consisting of four men, who were “to sit with 
Friends at Waynesville, inspect their situation 
and judge of the propriety of granting their 
request.” This was in the Twelfth month of the 
same year. When we remember that West- 
land Monthly Meeting, held near Brownsville; 


in Western Pennsylvania, was 300 miles dist- 
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ant, that the road for much of that distance 
was through an unbroken wilderness and the 
only means of conveyance was in farm wagons 
or on horseback, we can form some idea of 
the magnitude of the undertaking and the 
difficulties that had to be surmounted. We, 
who can step aboard a car at almost any 
point in Pennsylvania west of the Allegha- 
nies and make the journey in twelve hours or 
less will do well to consider what our prede- 
cessors were willing to endure that the faith 
so dear to their hearts might be established 
in distant places. It appears from a minute 
of the same Meeting, bearing date Ninth month, 
1802,that at the Quarterly Meeting (Redstone) 
liberty was granted Westland meeting to act 
in respect to the request of Friends near the 
Little Miami as way may open in the “truth.” 
The sense of the Meeting was that the request 
be granted until otherwise directed and a com- 
mittee was appointed to forward this infurma- 
tion in writing when opportunity offered. The 
Meeting was approbated in 1802 and called 
Miami. The town of Waynesville received 
its name in 1803. Miami Monthly Meeting 
was opened in Tenth Month, 1803. 

Many Friends on their way to this settle- 
ment left their certificates of membership at 
Westland, it being the nearest Monthly Meet- 
ing prior to 1803. Redstone Quarterly Meet- 
ing and Baltimore Yearly Meeting were the 
Superior Meetings to which Miami responded, 
At the time the latter was set up its eastern 
boundry was the Hocking and its southern 
boundary the Ohio. No limit was set in other 
directions. Robert Furnas, who died in 1863 
at the advanced age of 90 years and 7 months, 
was one of the constituent members of that 
Meeting, and Ann Taylor, a valued minister 
who was present at the opening of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, with a minute from Concord 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, reached the great age 
of 97 years. 

Concord was probably the first Monthly 
Meeting established in Ohio. L. J. R. 
(To be continued.) 





LITTLE NELLIE’S LAST PRAYER. 
(A TRUE sTORY.) 


Into a London hospital, 

One cold and frosty morn, 
A pretty little sufferer 

By loving hands was borne. 


Though sad and lonely 

Lottie felt with strangers all around, 
Welcomes hearty and outspoken 

On every side she found. 


In the next bed to hers there lay 
Another little maid; 

And in the silence of the night 
These whispered words she said : 
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“* Although you’ve only come to-day, 
I feel 1 love you well; 

And I’ve a dreadful secret fear 
Which you must let me tell. 


‘‘This morning, when the doctors came, 


They thought I was asleep, 
But I had only shut my eyes— 
‘The sunshine makes them weep. 


“‘ And then our kind house-doctor said, 


With pity in his voice: ; 
‘It must be done to save her life; 
There is no other choice.’ 


‘The other said: ‘ Poor little thing, 
Will ever she pull through?’ 

And so [ am in such a fright— 
I don’t know what to do.” 


Then Lottie said, ‘‘ Let’s pray to God, 
Because He’s sure to hear ; 

Our earthly friends are far away, 
But God is always near. 


‘He'll give you strength to bear the pain, 


Angels will help you through ; 
God says we shall have if we ask; 
And all God says is true.” 


‘‘T’d like the angels very much,”’ 
Suid Nellie; ‘‘ but you see, 

In this ward ALL of us are ill— 
They might pass over me. 


‘* And all of us are dressed alike, 
And all of us are girls; 

And when our hair is tossed about 
They can’t see which has curls. 


‘* But stop—I know what I can do, 
That there be no mistake 

When God a holy angel sends 
To guard me for Christ’s sake— 


‘*T’ll stretch my arms and clasp my hands, 


And keep them out of bed, 
And hope that if I fall asleep 
They’ll stay above my head!’ 


So Nellie said her little prayer, 
Believing God would hear ; 

And may he grant her simple faith 
To Christians far and near. 


‘OQ God, Thou knowest what they mean 


To do with me to-morrow ; 
I cannot help ‘it. Grant me strength 
To bear my pain and sorrow. 


** As Thou didst send Thine angel down 


To Abr‘am and his son— 
Please may I have an angel, too? 
But let Thy will be done. 


“*T’ll stretch my arms and clasp my hands, 


And raise them o’er my head. 
So let him guard the little child 
Whose hands are out of bed.”’ 


And when the nurse next morning came 


Her hands were out of bed ; 


And God had answered Nellie’s prayer, 


For Nellie’s soul had fled! 


And peacefully she must have died, 
A smile was on her face ; 

And of the pain so long endured 
There was not left a trace. 


| —Little Folks’ Magazine. 
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CARL SPRINGEL.—A SOUTH GERMAN 
INCIDENT. 





rushed down upon its foundations in irresisti- 
ble torrents from the mountain side. 

Hurrying on as fast as he could, Carb 
reached the railroad track, and his worst fears 
were realized. Upon the track,some ten feet 
away from where the entrance of the bridge 
had been, was his father’s hand-car, with his 
red lantern burning dimly in it, and by the 
lantern’s light Carl could see the full extent 
of the disaster. Every section, every timber, 
of the bridge had been swept away, and the 
yawning gulf and the roaring flood were all 
that were left. 

“Father, father!” cried Carl, in his loudest 
tones. “Father, father,” he called again, 
“where are you ?” 

But no answering voice responded and there 
rushed across his brain the terrible certainty 
that his father had gone down with the 
bridge. 

For a moment his breast was filled with 
unutterable anguish. But it was only fora 
moment. Quick as thought, it flashed upon 
his mind that it was almost time for the last 
night train from the great city above to come 
rushing along with its living freight. 

No danger signal gleamed from the watch- 

tower upon the bridge, and on they would 
come, unsuspicious of their peril, until it would 
be too late, and they would be dashed in a 
moment into the seething flood, more than a 
hundred feet below. 
* What was to be done? Forgetting for the 
instant the great woe that had befalien him, 
Carl decided at once that it was his duty to 
supply his father’s place, and warn the train 
of its peril in time to save it, if possible, but 
what could he do? 

The tempest increased in its fury, and the 
rain poured down as though it could never 
stop. Hark, the train is coming! Already 
he heard it rumbling on toward destruction 
and it must be near, or he could not hear it 
above the storm. 

He cannot run with his poor, crippled legs, 
so he throws himself upon the hand-car, and 
nerves himself for a mighty effort. 

As though his own life were at stake, he 
begins to turn. Slowly at first, then faster, 
and faster, he drives the car in the direction 
of the approaching train. 

On, on dashes the mighty iron horse; 
nearer and nearer it comes. Oh, if he can 
only warn them while there is yet time to 
stop the train! If he can only get far enough 
off to save the train from rushing headlong 
into that terrible grave! 

Around the mountain side, on the curving 
track, the train speeds along. The gleam of 
its lights is now shed upon the valley, and the 


boy knows that the supreme moment is at 
hand. 





















Carl Springel is the name of a boy who is 
held in remembrance over half of Germany, 
for a deed of self-sacrificing heroism which is 
unparalleled in the legends of Greece and 
Rome, or in the annals of more modern 
chivalry. 

It is not so very hard for the soldier to face 
bullets and cannon-balls upon the battle-field, 
for he knows that while there are many 
chances of death there is still more chance 

a for life. 

Carl Springel, a poor, lame German boy, 
to save many human beings from an awful 
death, walked straight into the face of certain 
death himself, and met it like a hero. 

On the 19th of the Eleventh month, 1867, 
a terrible rain storm swept over Southern 
Germany. For twenty hours the rain poured 
down in such torrents as had never before 
been known in that region, and it seemed as 
if the day were to be the beginning of a 

second deluge. Rivers overflowed their banks 
and petty streams were swollen into rivers. 

At nine o’clock at night the storm raged 
on with unabated violence, when Carl 
Springel set out on his crutches from the hut 
in which he lived, alone to carry an evening 
repast to his parent who was on watch-duty 

‘at the bridge over the “ Devil’s Gulch” on 
the Great South German Railway. 

The Devil’s Gulch is a fanciful name given 
to an immense cleft in the rocks, two hundred 
feet wide and a hundred feet deep, which had 
been spanned by a strong bridge of wood and 
iron, believed by the engineers who con- 
structed it to be capable of withstanding all 
possible assaults of wind and water. 

It wasthe duty of Wilhelm Springel—Carl’s 
father—to keep guard at this bridge on 
stormy nights, and warn the oncoming trains 
of any lurking danger which might exist. 

Beneath the bridge a mountain-stream 
boiled and bubbled in ordinary times; on 
that night the heavy rains had swollen it toa 
furious torrent. 

Carl Springel hobbled slowly along upon 
his crutches through the almost Egyptian 
darkness of the night, half blinded by the 
rain, but buoyed up by the thought that he 
was bringing cheer and comfort to his beloved 
father. 

When within a few hundred yards of the 
bridge, an awful crash sounded out upon the 
night air loud above the din of the storm, and 
a shudder of horror ran through his brave 
young soul. 

It was the bridge—the bridge which had 
been deemed impregnable. The bridge had 

\ succumbed to the fury of the water, which 
4 
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On thunders the,engine, and the track 
trembles beneath the heavy burden. Suddenly 
around the sharp bend a hundred feet away, 
full on his sight, bursts the blazing head-light 
of the engine. 

Ceasing from his labor, Carl Springel braces 
himself with one hand, and grasping the red 
lantern with the other, swings it wildly above 
his head. 

“The bridge is down! The bridge is down !” 
he cries with all his power. “The bridge is 
down! The bridge is do—” 

The engineer has seen him, but cannot save 
him. With a dull thud, the engine clears the 
obstruction from the track and dashes along— 
but slower and slower now. 

The hand-car and the boy are hurled fifty 
feet through the air, and when the boy is 
found his body is crushed, mangled and life- 
less. But the train is saved. Trembling, 
gasping, staggering, the engine halts, halts 
not a dozen yards from the mouth of the 
yawning chasm, and all on board were sayed 
—saved by the unparalleled heroism of this 
crippled boy who had given up his life that 
they might live. 

wo years ago, in a quiet village cemetery 
in the south of Germany, I saw the grave in 
which he sleeps. Upon a modest tombstone at 
his head, erected by the gratitude of those whose 
lives he had preserved, is this inscription ; 
CARL SPRINGEL, 
AGED 14. 


‘*He died the death of a hero and martyr, 
and saved two hundred lives.’ 


FRIENDS’ 





A hero and a martyr he was indeed, and, 
some time yet, bards and poets will sing the 
story of this brave young peasant boy of 
Germany.—Sabbath Visitor. 





AN OLDER AMERICAN RACE. 

American archeology continually pro- 
gresses, and the surveys of the wonderland of 
our comparatively unexplored domain west of 
the one hundredth meridian, by the United 
States government, has recently added very 
materially to the data upon which exact 
knowledge is to be based. 

Professor Cope, among other skilled special- 
ists, accompanied the late expedition of re- 
search of Lieutenant Wheeler’s Corps of 
Engineers, and among the conical hills of the 
Sierra Madre in New Mexico, has made some 
observations which throw light upon a for- 
‘gotten race. He discovered the remains of 
some ruined buildings, having walls built 
with a mortar of sand mixed with ashes. 
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We avail ourselves of the abstract of the 
N. Y. Times: 


“These primitive dwellings were stand- 
ing upon an eocene formation. The explorer 
dug and found with the potsherds eocene fos- 
sils. Studying the lay of the land he learned 
that a slow erosive action had taken place, un- 
til portions of the ruins had been undermined 
and the disintegration of the cliff was evident 
from the stones having tumbled down the 
sides of the hill. Cedar posts, once used 
to support the building, remained here and 
there in their original position. The slow 
movement of the marl changes of level had 
fractured a row of earthenware pots, which 
were found buried in the earth. Prof. Cope 
found the temporal bones of an adult, the 
ilium of a child, stene chips, arrow-heads, thin 
knives of chalcedony, and implements of ob- 
sidian. Continuing his reaserches, the re- 
mains becoming more abundant, it became 
evident that in some former period the Gal- 
linas region had as many buildings to the 
square mile as any equal area existing to-day 


| 


in the more densely populated rural districis * 


of Pennsylvania or New York. As Prof. Cope 
writes: “I may say that the number of ruins 
1 found was in direct proportion to the atten- 
tion I gave the matter; when I looked for 
them I invariably found them in suitable 
situations.” 

But here a curious fact presents itself, which 
our archeologist at once appreciated. Here 
was certainly tangible evidence of what was 

. : ‘ 
once a populous district, but where to-day 
there is no drop of water, for these ruins are 
found in what are called the bad lands, quite 
distant from any natural source of water. Then 
either there has been climatic change of a re- 
markable character or the aboriginal race who 
lived here must have had some method of se- 
curing or preserving water. If there had 
been cisterns in use traces of them would have 
been discovered. A few earthen pots, 18 
inches in diameter, buried in the ground, 
would never have stored sufficient water. It 
is, then, safe to conclude that climatic changes 
have taken place. That there has been erosive 
action, possibly due to rain, in a former period 
is quite evident from the many canons. “If we 
yield, then, to the supposition that during the 
period of residence of the ancient inhabitants, 
the water supply from rains was greater than 
now, what evidence do we possess which bears 
on the age of that period?” Prof. Cope 
studied the lands, and he believes that they 
have undergone a definite amount of atmos- 
pheric erosion since the occcupancy of the 
houses which stand on their summits. This 
erosion must have been very slow. There are 
pine trees (Pinus cembroides). Their age 
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represents at least the time required for the | by our archeologists. The chipped stone im- 
erosion to have removed the bluff to its| plements which have been studied by C. 
present position; “but how much time|C. Abbott are of nearly black flint, and have 


elapsed before the 
position now occupied by the tree and its 
germination there was no means of ascer- 
taining.” Counting the concentric layers in 
the trees, their age was estimated at 640 years. 
The great antiquity of these ruins is not, then, 
as much insisted upon as their curious posi- 
tion. Were they Moqui villages—annexes, as 
it were, to those communal houses which once 
held from 1,500 to 3,000 people? All this is 
Still, we see from these ruins how 
various must be the study in order that some 
deductions as to their possible age can be ar- 
rived at, and how general must be the attain- 
ments of the archzologist.” 

The expedition was largely devoted to the 
study of the remains of an early race who 
inhabited a small cluster of islands west of 
California. The peninsula of California having 
been discovered in 1534, brought theSpaniards 
in contact with native tribes which were in 
many respects unlike the people they had 
already conquered. With the Christianizing of 
the natives, which was a work which endeav- 
ored “to save the souls regardless of the 
bodies” of the Indians, the original Califor- 
nians on the islands of Santa Barbara seem to 
have been exterminated. Whether this pro- 
cess was slow or rapid it is impossible to state, 
but it looks as if, after the discovery of 
the islands by the Portuguese, Cabrillo, in 
1542, the extermination of the islanders or 
their transportation to the mainland must 
have been very quickly done. Little atten- 
tion, writes Assistant Surgeon H. C. Yarrow, 
was paid to these islands until 1873, when 
W. G. W. Harford of the United States 
Coast Survey, happening to visit San Miguel 
and Santa Rosa, obtained a collection of 
interesting objects. This falling into the 
hands of W. H. Dall was deemed by him of 
such interest as to induce him to visit these 
islands in 1874. During the same year 
Paul Schumacher investigated the main coast, 
and the results of these discoveries having been 
communicated to the Smithsonian Institution, 
an exhaustive exploration was determined 
upon, and in 1875 Mr. Schumacher was named 
to conduct the work in behalf of the National 
Museum. By a fortunate coincidence one of 
the parties of the expedition for explorations 
west of the one hundredth meridian, under 
charge of Dr. Yarrow and Dr. Rothrock, were 

‘ about visiting the Pacific coast, and an ar- 
rangement was made whereby hearty co-op- 
eration and unity of effort was produced. 

It is from the collections made on these 
islarids and the coast that the material was 

, procured which has been carefully investigated 
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uncovering of the | been brought to very sharpely defined edges 


and acute points. The three largest found by 
Dr. Yarrow measured 10, 84, and 6% inches. 
The blades were thickest in the middle. 
Prof. Abbott thinks that their want of strength 
would forbid their use in warfare, for though 
they could be thrust into the body of a man 
or animal with fatal effects, it is doubtful if 
they could be withdrawn unbroken. On 
some of them traces of asphaltum were found, 
which might indicate a handle. Dr. Yarrow 
expresses the idea that their use might have 
been to lance the Cetaceans found on the coast. 
In the smaller stone implements some very 
valuable finds have been made, which explains 
quite fully the method of securing the flints. 
Quite a number of knives of flint are shown 
where asphaltum has been used, and Prof. 
Abbott thinks that some other less durable 
substance was probably used on the Atlantic 
coast, which has now wholly disappeared, 
“especially as certain chipped flints that are 
believed to bave been knives, must, in order to 
have been available have been securely at- 
tached to the handles of at least the size of 
these Pacific coast specimens, which measure 
from four to six inches in length.” 

It is quite n@ural to suppose that, as a flint 
weapon or tool such as a lance-head or a knife 
was a result of quite a long period of hard 
work, primitive man was loth to lose his im- 
plements. If a point were broken or a haft 
snapped it was remodeled, subjected to an- 
other usage, or in its broken condition it was 
made to serve a new purpose. Undoubtedly, 
the early Californian possessed adaptiveness 
and used the same implement for a variety of 
purposes. The drills and borers found differ 
in no respect from those coming from the At- 
lantic side. 

- The mortars and pestles coming from 
graves at Santa Barbara are of simple 
form, without ornamentation. In one was 
found the black seeds of the Salvia colum- 
barie. In Southern California Indians and 
Mexicans still eat this seed, called “ chia.” 
When pounded and mixed with water it de- 
velops a mucilaginous mass, which has a taste 
like linseed-meal, and is useful for gastro- 
intestinal troubles. Chia was cultivated 
by the early Mexicans. Mr. Schumacher 
thought that as these mortars were princi- 
pally made of sandstones they could be fash- 
ioned in a week’s time, but Dr. Yarrow, hav- 
ing lent a squaw at San Ildenfonso, New 
Mexico, a geological hammer for the making 
of a mortar of this same hard sandstone, 
found that after the woman had worked sev- 


| eral hours a day for a week the excavation in 
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the stone was only about two inches in depth. 
Mortars of a smail size, of which many were 
found, were used for breaking up and pulver- 
izing paint materials. In the pestles very 
crude torms were found, finely finished ones 
being rather rare. 

Steatite cooking pots, plates and food ves- 
sels were numerous. Throughout the whole 
extent of North America soapstone or steatite 
was sought for and utilized by our Indians. 
In fact, wherever this substance is found 
traces of ancient quarrying may be at once 
noticed. ‘These pots or ollas have a certain 
size, about 174 inches in diameter being about 
the biggest. That these ollas were valuable 
may be noticed from the pains taken to pre- 
serve them, the mending being of the most 
careful character. Prot. Abbott describes a 
cooking vessel from La Palera, which had an 
extensive fracture extending to the base of the 
pot. On the rim a small hole had been drilled 
and on the other side of the fracture a second 
hole. Between these a shallow groove had 
been cut, and on the inside was a correspond- 
ing groove. Into these melted asphaltum had 
been poured, which, hardening when cooling, 
had formed a band of cement. If it would not 
stand heat such a vessel was useful for hold- 
ing food or water. In Mr. Terry’s collection 
in the Museum of Natural History of New 
York there are some curious Mamples of this 
skillful mending of ollds. 

Closely allied to these. pots are what are 
called comali, which were the cooking pans of 
the primitive race. A broken pot, or olla, 
furnishing a certain bit of steatite, of sufficient 
width would have a hole cut in it, and when 
this pan was put by the fire, and it was hot, 
the whole thing could be dragged from off the 
embers by means of a hooked stick introduced 
into the hole. These pans were just like our 
soapstone griddles of to-day. 

In connection with these cooking utensils a 


very interesting wooden vessel is noticed re-- 


sembling a square dipper. This wooden ob- 
ject is remarkably well made and shows the 
skill of the stone age worker. Fora dish it is 
possible that a shell of the abalone (Haliotis) 
was used, the “eyes” having been carefully 
stopped with asphaltum. Dr. Rau, in refer- 
ring to the shells found on the California 
coast graves, says that the ancient inhabitants 
“utilized the unaltered shells of Haliotis, 
Cardium, Pecten patella, Spondylus and Pauo- 
pea as the receptacles for asphaltum is de- 
monstrated by a number of shells, still filled 
with that substance, which were obtained 
from the graves on the Santa Barbara group 
of islands.” Probably a cup made from the 
vertebra of a fish is the earliest form of this 
vessel, for it is not only found in these islands 
but wherever a primitive race existed lived 
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near the sea-shore, where cetaceans were taken. , 


It was no difficult task to scoop out’ the mid- 
dle of one of these joints of the vertebra, and 
thus fashion a cup. This form and the one de- 
rived from cutting the joint of a bamboo are 
among the first vessels which man could have 
made. 


ITEMS. 


THE published estimates of the value of 
the library of the late Minister George P. 
Marsh, which the Hon. Frederick Billings 
has purchased for presentation to the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, is $25,000. 


TELESCOPIC observations of the comet made 
on the morning of the 8th by Prof. Brooks, 
of the Red House Observatory, at Phelps, N. 
Y., ‘‘shows the recent disturbance in the 
head to be subsiding. The nucleus is now con- 
densed and pear-shaped. The tail appeared 
brighter than usual, with a length of fifty 
millions of miles.’ 


THE African expedition, under Stanley, 
sent out by the King of Belgium, is said to 
have established the first four of a line of sta- 
tions which, starting from the Congo, will for 
commercial purposes tap the most populous 
districts of Central Africa. These four sta- 
tions are described as cities in embryo. They 
possess houses and gardens; they are con- 
nected by well-constructed roads, and at each 
a European acts as chief of the community, 
having another European as sub-chief. 


NOTICES. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting to attend the Meetings belonging to 
that Quarter expect to be in attendance at 
Frankford on First-day, 15th inst., at the reg- 
ular meeting hour, 10} A.M. 


FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING, 
First-day, Tenth month 15th, 3 P.M., at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 3401 Germantown 
avenue. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


At Race street, Fourth-day, Tenth month 
18th, 3 P.M. 

At Green street, Fifth-day, Tenth month 
19th, 3 P.M. 

At Spruce street, Sixth-day, Tenth month 
20th, 103 A.M. 

The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Tem- 

erance have appointed a Conference, to be 
held in Friends’ Meeting-house, at Byberry, 
on First-day afternoon, the 22d inst., at three 
o’clock. A general attendance is desired. 

A Bi-Centennial Meeting, in commemora- 
tion of the landing of William Penn, will be 
held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Chester, Pa., 
First-day, Tenth month 22d, at 24 o’clock 
P.M. The general attendance of Friends is 
invited. Train leaves Philadelphia at 1.05, 
returning at 6.10. 

SARAH B. FLITCRAFT, 
Clerk of Committee on Arrangements. 
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